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Hail pictured image ! thine immortal art 
Hath snatch’d a hero from the arms of death, 
In whose broad bosom beat the noblest heart 
That ever drew on earth a balmy breath ; 


For while amid the sons of men he trod, 
That true nobility to him was given 

Whose seal is stamp’d by an approving God, 
Whose ever-blooming title comes from heaven, 


The fire of genius glistened in his glance, 
*T was written on his calm majestic brow, 
That men might look upon its clear expanse 
And read that God and nature made him so ; 


Yet that pale temple could not always keep 
The soul imprisoned in its earthly bars, 

Born for the skies, his god-like soul doth sweep 
The boundless circle of the radiant stars. 


How soft the placid smiles that seemed to bask 
Round those pale features once the spirit’s shrine 
And hever round those lips that only ask 
A second impress from the hand divine! 


And look upon that brow ! a living light 
Plays like a sun-beam o’er his silver hair, 
As if the happy spirit in its flight 
Had left a saint-like glory trembling there. 


Yet tho’ some skilful hand may softly paint 
The noble form and features we adore, 

Such deeds as thine are left, oh, happy Saint! 
Are left alone for Memory to restore. 


And still thy virtues like a-soft perfume 
That rises from a bed of fading flowers, 
Immorta! as thyself, shall bud and bloom 
Deep in these hearts, these grateful hearts of ours. 


Sons of Columbia! ye whose spirits soar 
Elate with joyous hopes and youthful fires, 
Go, imitate the hero you deplore, 
For this is all that God or man requires. 


Uh! while you bend the pensive brow of grief, 
Muse on the bright examples he has given, 
And strive to follow your ascended chief 


Whose radiant foot-prints lead to fame and heaven. 


Uh guard his grave ; it is a solemn trust, 
Nor let a single foeman press the sod 


Beneath whose verdure sleeps the sacred dust 
Once hallowed by the quick’ning breath of God. 


‘l bus in his lonely grandeur let him lie 
W rap. in his grave on fair Ohio’s shore, 
His deeds, his virtues, all that could not die 
Remain with us, and shall for evermore. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST; 
OR, 


THE FORGED WILL. 








My friend and chum, Tim Jocelyn, 


meanor of Benson, procured to him the 
unanimous dislike of all the inmates of 
the school, and many were the pranks 
that were played off upon him. David 
affected a sentimentality and romance, 
' which was in him perfectly ridiculous— 
and he would sometimes perpetrate dog 
gerel, which he submitted to the criti 
cism of the tutors, and sometimes to the 
students—deficient in meaning or meas- 
ure, except where he had stolen entire 
snatches from Byron’s ‘* Hours of Idle 
ness,” and which never failed to gain the 


'sneers of the school in proportion as his 


verses were commended by the teachers. 
On one occasion he appeared at the ad- 








possessed to an astonishing degree the | 
| power of ventriloquism. We had enter- 
‘ed college together ; I was his room mate | 
re many were the times that my | 
friend, while we were sittiug together of | 
anevening,after all had retired to rest,had | 
given me proof of this astonishing facul- 
ty, by filling the garret with screams of | 
iturkeys, the squealing of pigs, and with | 
different imitations of the human voice, | 
which he would convey away to some | 
remote distance, and then gradually | 
bring it nearer until it reached the place 
where we were sitting. It was not known 
to any of the students except myself, that | 
Tim possessed this power, and he exer- 
cised it only on a few occasions while at | 
college, and in one instance made it sub-| 
servient to the accomplishment of at least | 
his own good, and thwarted the purpose 
of villany. | 
Tim was humorous, yet a frank and 
noble minded fellow—an excellent scho- | 
lar, and much beloved by his class-mates. | 
There was afellow in the sophomore class | 
bv the name of Benson, the son of a weal- | 
thy landholder, who possessed but little 
talent, but who had that insolent con- 
temptuous bearing toward ail the stu- 
dents whose circumstances were inferior 
in wealth to his, that rendered him <de- 
servedly unpopular among the class : yet | 
notwithstanding, as he was the son of| 
Major Benson, who was desirous that his 
son should be placed in the highest rank 
-of academic honors, the tutors (as in duty, 
or rather in interest bound) made much 
of David, and did not scruple to exercise 
a leniency and forbearance toward him, 
which they did not extend to others ; and 
although dozens of the farmer’s sons, | 
among whom was my friend Tom out- 
stripped him in study and the attainment 
of science, still there was evidently a de- 
sire on the part of the tutors to put him 
ahead, and to prophesy that he was 
destined to become the greatest scholar 
of them all. This misplaced favoritism, 
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added to insolent and consequential de- 


joining village with his latest effort tack- 
ed to the skirt of his coat, which some 
mischievous student had pinned there 
during school hours, and before Benson's 
departure. 


During a summer vacation, a ball was 
given at the neighboring village,and Ben- 
sonand Tim,among other students who re- 
mained during the vacation, were invited 
to attend. Among the young ladies in 
attendance at the ball was Eliza Ayres, a 
beautiful girl of eighteen, whom report 
said was a great heiress. Shewas an 
orphan,and under the guardianship of her 
uncle, a miserly old fellow, whose tyran- 
nies, though often extended over his 
household, had as yet been kept from his 
ward. Benson was here introduced to 
Miss Ayres, and exercised the whole of 
his powers to render himself agreeable 
to her. Tim was also introduced—and 
before the evening drew to a close it was 
easy to discover that the intelligent girl 
had in her own mind drawn the differ- 
ence between the two young men. Shie 
seemed annoyed by the aped tom foole- 
ries of Benson, while she listened with 
attention and a smile to the conversation 
of Tim. The amusements broke up 
for the evening. Tim was standing by 
Miss Ayres, who, after some remarks as 
to the happy manner in which the eve- 
ning had passed away, concluded by in- 
viting Tim to call upon her at her uncle’s. 
Before she had finished this sentence, 
Benson came up, and politely offered her 
no alternative than to extend the invita- 
tion to him. He was about to offer to 
accompany her home, but Tim had been 
too quick for him there. Tim accompa- 
nied her home, and Benson returned 
mortified to his room. He however 
formed the detremination of visiting Miss 
Ayres, feeling the assurance that Tim 
would.come off second best, when it was 
known that he was the son of a farmer 
in moderate circumstances, while he was 
the son of Major Benson with a fortune 
at hiscommand. He accordingly oftee 
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called on Miss Ayres ; and her uncle, for 
reasons that will hereafter be explained, 
encouraged his vists, and exerted himself 
in his behalf, as a suitor to his niece.— 
tenson was fairly in love, and as many 
lovers do, he assumed a virtue and ami- 
Hility of deportment which was but ill- 
feigned, and his real character would 
often appear in spite of himself. ‘Tim 
had also availed himself of Eliza’s invi- 
‘ation, and often visited her. A mutual 
attachment was the consequence, which 
-von ripened into affection between the 
iwo—-and exchange of vows and a prom- 
ise of her hand were won from Eliza.— 
Benson, under the encouragement of her 
uncle still continued his suit, proposed 
ind was rejected. He now grew ama- 
zing melancholy, or at least, affected to 
be so, and would wander in this mood to 
ihe banks of the river, and gaze upon the 
-tream, probably contemplating an ac- 
quaintance with suicide and giving lis 
body to the fishes for dissection. But 
enson was not such a fool as that either. 
iis disappointment became known at the 
college, and numerous were the jibes and 
taunts the poor fellow got from those 
over whom he had so insolently domi- 
veered. This, of course, did not tend to 
add much to the amibility of his temper, 
and on one occasion he showed his magna- 
nimity and courage by knocking down 
a bright eyed lad, some five or six years 
liiy junior, for saying that ‘a fellow who 
had been in the habit of taking airs on 
himself, had found Ayres which could 
not be so easily taken.” Tim, who 
stood by, saw this exhibition of Benson’s 
courage, and in return gave him a blow 
under the left ear, which sent him reeling 
tothe floor. At this the whole school 
shouted, and Tim was ever after hailed 
by the youngsters, as a protector against 
the tyrannies of Benson. 

Dut Tim himself, was not entirely at 
ease on the score of Miss Ayres. The 
old uncle had frowned upon him, as he 
entered the house, and had given sundry 
hints that Eliza was not for him, while 
at the same time he had attempted to lay 
his commands on Eliza, respecting the 
acceptance of Benson. This uncle’s 
name was Pell. He had been made the 
sole executor of the will of Eliza’s father, 
himself having the profits of the large 
estates of the deceased gentleman, after 
supporting and educating the daughter 
in her minority, or until she should mar- 
ry. An item in the will was to this ef- 
fect—that if Eliza married a person of 
moderate fortune, the whole estate, 
amounting to sixty thousand dollars, was 
to become hers on the marriage day, or 
when she became of age ; but if her hus- 
band was himself heir to thirty thousand 
dollars, half of the estate became the pro- 
perty of her uncle—which sufficiently 
explains the anxiety onthe part of Mr. 
Pell, that Eliza should marry Benson, 
as he would thereby become possessed of 
a snug little property. 

Tim visited Eliza one evening, and 


found her in tears. On his inquiring 
the cause, she informed him that Benson 





—, 
Massa Jocelyn, and he say she no },,) 
any property she no marry Bensoy _ 


had that day repeated his suit, and had | Now Massa Jocelyn, what to be doy: 


again been rejected—that on learning it, 
her uncle came im and upbraided her, 


ing so, as nobody had ever read the will 
of her father except himself—that the 
subscribing witness did not know the 
contents—that probate had never been 
taken on it, and that it was in his power 
to insert therein, a clause requring if she 
married it must be with the consent of 
him, as her guardian and the executor of 
the will; and then if she married Tim, 
it would be without his consent, and she 
would thereby become disinherited for- 
ever. 

‘* Can’t you get in possession of the 
will ?” inquired Tim of Eliza. 

*T should think it impossible, as my 
uncle keeps it well secured in an iron 
safe.”’ 

‘‘Pll manage it, my dear,” replied 
Tim, ‘‘ and we'll get the will from the 
old tyrant, or I am noconjurer. You 
have told me, I think, that your uncle 
was very superstitious ¢” 

‘“He is,” said Eliza; ‘ he imagines 
often that he hears the voice of Mr. 
Jones, and others of his former tenants 
who are now dead ; and no wonder, for 
his oppressions were the ruin of those 
poor men.” 

‘‘In what part ef the house does your 
uncle lodge, ?”’ inquired Tim. 

‘‘ On the first fioor of the wing, at the 
extremity of the building,” she replied. 

Tim bade her good evening, and then 
went to consult Mr. Fletcher, his attor- 
ney. After some time being spent in 
consultation, Tim departed, aud was 
wending his way in a brown study to- 
ward his boarding house, when be was 
accosted by Peter, the black servant of 
Pell, with— 

‘¢ Fine evening, Massa Jocelyn, | want 
to speak to you.” 

‘Tim stopped, and turned round to the 
negro. He wasastout humorous look- 
ing fellow, and approached Tim very 
gracefully. He had been brought up by 
Eliza’s father, and was a favorite domes- 
tic of that gentleman in his life time.— 
Peter commenced— 

‘‘ Look here, Massa Jocelyn, you not 
know what been going on at Massa Pell’s 
since I let you out de gate dis evening.— 
Dat fellow Benson, he come agin to see 
Missus, and she scamper off to her room 
and shut herself up, and den Benson 
went away. Pretty soon Massa Pell (he 
wicked old chap, Massa Jocelyn). come 
and call young Missus out, and told her 
she must marry dat Benson in a month, 
or he turn her out door. Poor young 
Missus cry and take on so, dat I could’nt 
*tand it, and so I fell a blubbering too— 
‘case you see, my old Massa’s darter, and 


’ 


learry her in my arms when she little 











piceany. Dat old Massa Pell very cruel, 





}Can’t you lick dat Benson? Be sure ,.., 
lean” he 
and threatened if she did not accept Ben-| Peter was here interrupted by 7; 
son to dispossess her of her property, al-; who, finding from the tone of the 
leging that he possessed the means of do- | groe’s conversation, that he did not |). 
|his present master over much, and won| 





if; 


hie 


therefore be of service to him in furthe.. 
ing the plan he was about to propos 
asked him where he slept. 

‘* In little room in de wing, close |, 
Massa Pell’s bed-room. He make »,, 
‘sleep dare, cause he "fraid—and <sop,,. 
times he talk in his sleep, and say he «, 
a ghost ; and den he call me set wy), 
night wid a candle.” —_ 

Tim here informed the negro of the ¢)-. | 
cumstances relating to the will, that |, 
was anxious to obtain possession of it, {, 
the purpose of having it proved and ». 
corded, and then it would be put out , 
old Pell’s power to injure his young 1x. 
tress. Tim, I have said before, was 
ventriloquist. He explained this to /. 
ter, and they together formed the projec; 
of frightening old Peil out of the posses- 
sion of the will. It was arranged tli 
Tim should come to the negro’s rooy, 
about twelve o’clock that night, and the: 
preconcerted management while there | 
about to appear. 

Kt was five minutes of twelve o'clock 
The night was dark and stormy, and ‘); 
wind howled over the tops of the tree: 
and creaked the shutters of the mansiou. 
Old Pell had retired to his: reem, }x\ 
undressed himself, put on his night-cy; 
and was busy in mind respecting ty 
thirty thousand dollars he was to obtair 
if Eliza married Benson. He went | 
the iron safe, and took out the will, rea 
it over and thus soliloquised : “ ‘I\v 
jade must be compelled to submit, or sii 
gets na Beoner?: Here is a blank in thi 
will sufficiently large to insert whit i: 
necessary ; and as | drew it originally, 
it will be the same hand writing, and 
never be detected. So PH: just inser! 
here, where it says Eliza is to be- 
come possessed of her property on hie: 
marriage day,—‘* Provided she marries wi! 
the consent of Samuel Pell, whom 1 hav 
constituted a guardian and sole execute: 
cf this my last will and testament.” Pe- 
ter’s room was adjoining that of old Pell 
there was a glass window in the door be- 
tween them, and there was one who had 
been an attentive observer and listener to 
the conduct and soliloguy of Pell. The 
old seamp had dipped his pen in the ink- 
stand, smoothed out the folded parc): 
ment, and crooked his elbow to write, 
when— 

** Forgery !” cried a deep toned, hollow 
and supernatural voice at his elbow.— 
‘* Forgery! !” reiterated the same voice!" 
another part of the room, and again tle 
horrible word ‘‘ Forgery!!!” was slowly 
pronounced, and its tones gradually sunk 
in the earth beneath the floor. 

Old Pell suddenly dropped the pen 
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eel 


and 


with horrer and fright depicted on his 
countenance. Having a little recovered 


from his astonis 
the apartment a 
thing was to be 
thing was to be ea 4 
Peter in the adjoining room. e began 
ink it an illusion, was fast recover— 
ing his courage, and was about to take up 
the will again, when, as eoon as he had 
placed his hand upon it— t 916 

« Forgery !/? again cried the voice in 
atone of thunder. — 

Pell drew away his hand as if he had 
received an electric shock, and leaving 
che will on the centre table, ran into Pe- 
room and awakened him. 


nd under the bed. 
seen. He listened. 


No- 


to th 


ter’s 


asked the negro, 

ae - ; ' . 
“Get up,” said Pell, shaking with 

‘Sand come into my room.” Pe- 


fright, 
“/ Pell continu- 


ter went in accordingly. 
ed— ‘ = 

‘¢ Did you hear nothing, Peter °” 

‘No Massn. What you hear that 
scare yOu SO ‘ae 

«No matter, | want you to stay with 
me, and keep a candle burning. Pll go 
to bed.” : 

Pell accordingly prepared himself to 
turn in, but he bethought himself that it 
would be best to put the will again into 
the safe before he retired. Headvanced 
to the table for that purpose, and was in 
‘he act of taking up the parchment, when 
the same unearthly voice exclaimed— 

‘ Let that will alone, old Pell! 

He started back with so much force as 
to upset Peter, who, falling against the 
table, wpset that also—the candle on the 
table became upset and extinguished, and 
all was total darkness. 

‘* What in time ail you, Massa !” asked 
Peter ; ‘what scare you dis time ?” 

 Didn’t vou hear a voice, Peter ?” 

‘* No massa, I hear notting.”’ 

During the darkness and confusion, 
Vim slipped into Pell’s room, and witha 
phosphoric preparation, wrote on the 
wall the ominous word “ Forgery!!” i 
large gleaming characters, picked up the 
will, and made his exit back into Peter’s 
room. If any thing could add to the 
consternation of the already horror-struck 
Pell, it was beholding that terrible word 
blazing and twinkling on the opposite 
wall. He swooned away with fright.— 
Peter raised his master on a chair, threw 
some Water in his face, and relighted the 
candle. Pell soon revived, and was 
about hastening to bed, after inquiring of 
Peter ifhe saw nothing on the wall, to 
which the negro replied he saw ‘‘notting 
ut Massa’s cloak hanging there ;” and 
charging Peter to stay with a lighted 
candle in the room all night,he parted the 


carta, preparatory to a leap into the 
ed, . 


‘* Don’t come in here, you old sinner !°— 
shrieked the same voice issuing from the 
hed clothes ; but Pell had already thrown 


«; What’s the trouble, Massa Pell ’” | 


‘| retired to rest. 


again. 


Peter threw some water in his face, 
hment, he looked around | and Pell again revived ; but he was so 
No- exhausted with his numerous frights, that 


; 


he was fast sinking into a sleep when the 


heard but the snoring of | same voice, in a ¢inging strain, exclaim- 


ed— 
| Good night, good night, old Sammy Pell! 


| And recollect ‘twill be as well, 


| That nought of this night’s scene you tell!” 


shrunk back pale and trembling, | himself upon the bed, where he swooned | key in his pocket. He went into Peter's 


‘room, and after awakening him, ashed 
what he meant by leaving him and goin: 
into his own room to sleep, when he had 
been charged to the contrary ? 

** I no understand you Massa Pell.” 

‘* Why you black scoundrel! did'nt | 
tell you to sleep in my room last night— 





and did’nt 1 go to bed and leave you sit 


| ting there ?” 


‘* No massa !” replied the negro, “ how 


| ‘Tim now made his escape from Peter’s | could you tell me dat, when you have 


‘room, and went home. 2 
‘morning he-called on Mr. Fletcher, and 
‘after due consultation with that gentle- 
'man, the subscribing witness to the will, 
'a Mr. Sampson, was found, and before 
‘night was duly proved and put on record. 
‘* Do you intend to keep the will ?” 
‘asked Mr. Fletcher. 
| ‘* No,” replied Tim. I intend to re- 
|turn it; there is no danger of forgery now 
‘since it has been proved and recor- 
'ded. ” 

Fletcher laughed. Tim had, of course, 
confidentially communicated to him all 
the particulars as to the manner in which 
the will had been obtained. Fictcher 
‘replied that he would make an excellent 
jlawyer. 
' Pell rose the next morning after his 
‘nocturnal scene, pale, and troubled in 
i'mind. Peter, in answer to his numer- 
ous interrogations, stoutly contended that 
‘he had neither seen nor heard any thing 
the night before except the accident of 
upsetting the table and extinguishing of 
‘the candie. 
| “It is very strange,” said Pell. 
| On looking for the will, he found that 
\it had disappeared! and he no longer 
doubted that it was the apparition of the 
deceased testator, who had visited him 
the preceding night as he was in the act 
of mutilating the instrument by forgery, 
‘and had spirited it away in a miraculous 
‘manner. He kept his room most of the 
day, gloomy and moody ; and recollect- 
ing the apparition’s parting warning, he 
‘night’s scene. 

He mace Peter sleep in 


ithe same room, but allowed him to put 


‘out the light. Nothing occurred during | 


the night to disturb his slumbers, but 
what was his astonishment in the morn- 


in his room. 

If this little fact surprised him, how 
much was his consternation increased by 
finding the centre table upset, the candle 
lying on the floor, and the will also a few 
feet from the prostrate table, all in the 
same situation as they probably were 
when in his fright he had overturned the 
table the night preceding the last ! 


the will, as it lay on the floor, first touch- 
ing it with his cane, and then listening, 
but hearing no noise he grew more bold, 
and at last grasped it up, and hurried it 





(was silent on the subject of the last | 
Night came on, and he) 


Old Pell now cautiously approached | 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| 





; 


The following | been fast asleep yourself, ebber since nigh: 


before last!” 

Pell opened his mouth in wonder, and 
exlaimed, ‘‘ what do vou say, Peter? 
Have I been asleep since night before 
last >” j 

** Yes you hab,” replied Peter, “ and | 
found it impossible to wake you all day 
yesterday.” ; 

Pell scratched his head. The frigh: 
which he had endured had in a measure 
affected his senses, and having but an in 
distinct recollection of the scene he had 
experienced, finding himself contradictec 
by Peter in every thing which he at 
tempted to describe as having taken 
place, and withal not a little willing to 
believe that the horrors which he had 
suffered were imaginary ; he finally set- 
tled down upon the conclusion that it 
was as Peter had represented—he had 
been asleep thirty-siz hours, and had been 
a dreaming—and that was all. He now 
resolved more firmly than ever, not to 
be thwarted in his designs respecting 
Eliza ; so he goes to the safe, takes out 
the will, and it being day-time he felt 
fearless. He sat down by the table, took 
up his pen, and after some trembling, 
finally inserted the clause therein the 
purport of which the reader has already 
seen. Hethen went to Eliza, and in- 
formed her that she must be prepared to 
marry Benson within a month, hinting 
that it would be useless for her to protest 
against it, for if she should persist in 
marrying Tim, she would thereby for- 
feit all claim to her father’s will. “Eliza 
had seen Tim only a few hours previous, 
and she had been told every thing respec- 
ting the obtaining possession of the will, 
and of its having been proved and recor- 
ded, and that henceforth it was out of her 
uncle’s power to do as he had threatened. 


ing, on finding that Peter had left him, | She therefore wore a cheerful counte- 
and was snoring away most unmusically | nance,when Pell made the announcement, 


and said— 

‘‘If [ must be married so soon, uncle 
—as it is summer, I should prefer that 
the wedding be at my aunt Winthrop’s 
in her beautiful mansion at Faremingdell 
Park. It will be so delightful to get 
married in such a beautifel retreat, and 
it is only eight milesoff. I’m sure our 
friends would be glad to aecompanyus.” 

Pell who expeeted a shower of tears 
and complaints against his cruelty in com- 
pelling her to marry Benson. was over- 
joved to first her so tractable on this 
point, and in the exuberance of his joy, 


into the iron safe, locked it and put the! promised her that the wedding should 
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be at her aunt’s; it was therefore ar- 
ranged that Eliza should go to Farming- 
dell Park, there to remain till the day of 
her nuptials. ‘The arrangement was soon 
communicated by Pell to Benson, who 
was, of course, exceedingly elated at his 
coming prospects, and consequently put 
on an extra degree of supercilious beha- 
vior toward his class-mates, and rubbed 
his hands and laughed when he saw Tim. 
‘Let them laugh that win,” thought 
Tim, and said nothing. 
Tim paid but one visit to Eliza and 
her aunt at Farmingdell Park, before the 
evening of the wedding. How well he 
played his card when. there, by insinua- 
ting himself into the good graces of Mrs. 
Winthrop, and the result of the couversa- 
tion had with the old lady and her niece, 
will be shown in the sequel of cur tale. 
It is sufficient to say that Mrs. Winthrop 
liked Tim, and had always disliked old 
Pell. ‘Tim communicated his secret to 
me, and requested that I would appear 
on that evening dressed as a groomsman. 
The day of the nuptialsarrived. The 
elite of the country around, and of the 
college, were invited to Farmingdell 
Park. Tim.and myself were dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, and also procured 
a coach still more splendid, at which 
every body wondered, in which we wen- 
ded our way to Mrs. Winthrop’s in ad- 
vance of Benson and his party, consisting 
of old Pell and the groomsman. Having 
thus taken lead of the train, by applica- 
tion of the whip to our horses we found 
ourselves at the park some twenty min- 
utes before the rest of the party arrived. 
On entering the parlor, we found Mrs. 
Winthrop, Eliza in her bridal dress, and 
her cousin, Mary Winthrop, as brides- 
maid, and also Mr. Strong, the clergy- 
man, to the latter of whom Mrs. Win- 
throp introduced ‘Tim as the bridegroom, 
and myself as the groomsman. It was 
arranged that as soon as the party arrived, 
and had properly assembled, that the 
bride and bridesmaid, and Tim and my- 
self, should take our stations at the upper 
end of the parlor, when the clergyman 
should perform the ceremony. 
The whole party arrived soon after, 


and were arranging themselves for their | jumped Benson, groomsman and old Pell, 


appearance in the parlor. Benson, on 
his arrival, asked Mrs. Winthrop for 
Eliza, and was answered that she chose 


not to appear, till the hour for the cere- | ed off merrily—the good fortune of ‘Tim, 
mony should come, when she would en-| and the discomfiture of Benson and old 


ter the room from the wing adjoining the 


parler, with the bridesmaid. In less than] and laughter for the whole party. The 
an heur every thing was in readiness for| assembly broke up at a late hour, and 
the ceremony to commence. Pell had/| departed for their respective homes. 
The next morning the servant announ-|and prove the will. 
and Mrs. Winthrop was stationed near} ced the arrival of Mr.Pell at Farmingdell 
him. Eliza and her bridesmaid made | Park, accompanied by his lawyer Mr. 
their appearance from an.adjoining room. | Ridgely. Pell directed the servant to sum- 
Eliza led in by Tim, and E had the honor | mon Mrs. Winthrop, Tim and Eliza to the 
of conducting her cousin to the place} parlor. The servant departed for the|ago, I swore to the will before the Judge 
where we were to stand. We had just| purpose, and in a few minutes they en- |of 
arranged, when Benson with his grooms- | tered the parlor, where Pell and Ridgely 
man, came up—and here considerable | had seated themselves. 


seated himself near the end of the room, 


hand to Eliza, who did not extend hers, 
but wa ving it and courtesying requested 
him to be seated, as there was an unoc- 
cupied seat near her uncle Pell. Tim 
could hardly restrain himself from laugh- 
ing outright, while Benson was so stag- 
gered with surprise, mortification and 
disappointment, that he only moved a 
few paces back, and looked the very ims 
age of despair. 

The lovers joined hands, and the min- 
ister commenced repeating the ceremony, 
when old Pell, who had cast his eyes to- 
wards that end of the room, discovered 
what was going on, and screamed out— 
“] forbid the banns !” 

The minister stopped. 

“| forbid the banns!” repeated old 
Pell, his teeth gnashing with rage. ‘1 
have never given my consent.”’. 

‘** You have no consent to give,” re- 
plied Mrs. Winthrop. ‘Will you please 
proceed with the ceremony, Mr. Strong. 
Mr. Pell, this is my niece’s wedding, and 
in my own house ; [ therefore hope you 
will take the hint, and let us have no 
more of your interruption.” 

“ I say,” replied Pell, ‘‘ ’tis written in 
her father’s will that she cannot marry 
without my consent.” 

‘* Forgery !!” cried the same supernat- 
ural voice, which Pell well recollected. 
It came in a smothered tone—no one 
heard it but Pell and Mrs. Winthrop.— 
Old Pell grew pale. The ceremony was 
now finished without interruption, and 
Tim and Eliza were pronounced “ man 
and wife.” Then there was a tittering 
and laughing all over the house. The 
students of the college particularly, en- 
joyed it much. The idea that Tim had 
outgeneraled Benson in his hymeneal 
campaign was too good, and they laugh- 
ed together an hour. Benson only wait- 
ed for the pronunciatior of the sentence 
that ‘Tim and Eliza were ‘‘man and wife” 
—he then rushed oat of the door, follow- 
ed by his groomsman, and old Pell, and 
called for his hack. As he came rushing 
out, the students hissed, and hailed him 
with, ‘Benson how ungallant you are, 
running away from your bride!” His 
carriage was soon got ready, and in 


driving off at the rate of ten miles an 


hour. 
After their departure the evening nass- 


Pell, furnished matter of conversation 





confusion ensued. Benson offered his 


that already—six weeks ago.” 


of Probates ! 


will out of his pocket ; but as he took it 


—$— 
come early, uncle, to pay your respect 
to the bride. You can’t tell how much 
1 feek gratified and honored by this mark 
of vour friendship and solicitude for 1. 
happiness.” As she said this, she he;, 
an eye full of roguish meaning on \\,. 
Winthrop and Tim. 7 
Old Pell’s wrath was up. ‘I’ve come 
to tell you madam,” said he, addressj,,, 
Eliza, ‘“‘that you and your husband ;,, 
beggars! By your disobedience to ne 
you have forfeited all claims to your {). 
thers estate, which by his will, has yoy 
become my property. You and you, 
husband will please never show yoy, 
faces at the homestead !” : 
Tim replied. “If you were not x 
old man, my only answer to your jnfly. 
ence would be by softly handing you jy. 
to the street. As it is, I have only to re. 
ply, that unless you yourself immediate); 
quit the homestead, and render Up, as ex 
ecutor, the possession of my wife’s estate 
you will meet with trouble of which y«). 
may not be aware.” ' 
Mr. Ridgely spoke. ‘I have exam 
ined the will of your wife’s father, M; 
Jocelyn, and find a condition in the wil! 
that she was only to be possessed of 1) 
property by marrying with the conser: 
of Mr. Pell, the executor of the will. |; 
is therefore needless for me to say tha: 
any attempt on your part to litigate « 
plain a feature in the instrument woul! 
involve you in costs, and the mortifica- 
tion of failure. ‘* Madam,” continue: 
he, turning to Eliza, ‘‘ you did ver 
wrong in being so disobedient, and yet, 
he added, turning his eye on Tim’s nobi: 
figure and frank intellectual countenance 
‘*there seems to be abundant excuse fv: 
your conduct—ha, ha, ha!” 
Tim answered, ‘‘I entertain great re- 
spect for you, Mr. Ridgely, and regre: 
that you have not a worthy client. Luci; 
will it be for him, if your services a 
not hereafter required to shield him fro: 
the penitentiary!” and presenting |: 
arm.to Elizaand Mrs.. Winthrop, they 
left the parlor. 
‘‘The impertinent youngster!” ex- 
claimed old Pell, “let us go, Mr. Ridge- 
ly, and get the will proved. Mr. Samp- 
son is the subseribing witness.” 
“* Pll call upon him and have it estab- 
lished this afternoon, and then I'll see 
who is to possess the homestead and the 
estate.” 
They took their departure. In the a!- 
ternoon Pell called on Mr. Sampson, anc 
producing the will, told him that as he 
was the me ean witness, he wished 
1€ 


him to go before the Judge of Probate: 















































































“« Why,” replied Sampson, I have don¢ 


‘‘ What do you mean, Sampson ?” 
‘« Just as I say—that about six weeks 


‘‘ Impossible !” replied Pell, taking the > 





Eliza broke the silence. ‘‘ You have out, his eye for the first time fell upon 
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the following endorsement on the parch- 
ment. 


«County, ss: The within aoe 
ent duly proved, and by me recorde 
in Liber M of Willis, pages 208 and 209, 

this 17th day of June, A. D. 17—. 
Sotomon Hate, 
Judge of Probates.” 


Pell was dumb with astonishment. At 
length he inquired, ‘* who produced the 
will at the time it was proved ?” 

«© A Mr. Jocelyn,” replied Sampson. 

The whole truth now flashed upon 
Pell’s mind. ‘Tim, it was who had so 
frightened him on the evening the will 
was taken away, and Tim must have 
been the apparition who had taken it 
away. His rage was now without 
hounds; and not recollecting how he 
stood affected by what had transpired, 
and that his own crime of forgery might 
be made to appear, he mounted his car- 
riage and drove with all haste to Far- 
mingdell Park. On arriving there, he 
burst into the room where Mrs. Win- 
throp, Eliza and Tim were seated at the 
tea-table. 

«You are very kind, uncle,” said Eli- 
za, ** one’s friends do not call twice a 
day.” 

‘You Villain!” roared Pell. “And 
so, Mr. Jocelyn, you was the thief that 
stole the will from my bed-room table 
about six weeksago! You needn’t think 
toescape. You will be called on by an 
officer to-morrow morning, and go to 
jail.” 

— & Thank’ee,” said Tim, “ve no occa- 
sion. lonly borrowed the will a few 
hours, just to get it proved. Was it not 
returned thenext evening ? Ask Peter.” 

Oid Pell almost foamed at the mouth. 

‘** And so, you conspired with my ser- 
vant to rob me of the will, did you ?— 
Very well, Mr. Jocelyn, there is a law 
for these things. 

Yes” replied Tim, sipping his tea 
very cooly, ‘* Peter did assist me a little 
in the matter. I was in his room, and 
stood at the window of the door, as you 
were about to commit the crime of For- 
gery.” The last word was pronounced 
in the same unearthly voice that had 
frightened Pell on the evening alluded 
to. He saw that he was in Tim’s power. 

Tim saw his situation, and commissera- 
‘edhim. He promised not to divulge his 
crime, on condition that, after surrender- 
ing the will and estate, he would leave 
the country. This was immediately 
done, and Tim and Eliza soon after left 
Varmingdell Park for the homestead of 
her father, where they still reside, sur- 
rounded by wealthy and sincere friends. 

As for poor Benson, he never returned: 


to college, nor was he ever seen again in- 


that vicinity. 








5. > Hon. Henry Cray has commenced. 


the practice of law in Kentucky, in connec~ 


tion with his son, J. B, Clay, Esq. 


SUMMARY. 


An Ace or Brass.—Verily, this is a sec- 
ond “‘age of brass.”” Humbug is doing ma- 
ny wonders in the land, and making many 
converts. There are multitudes who pay 
well and freely for the acquirement of konwl- 








any new acts, discoveries or inventions, 
where the least sign of plausibility is held 
eut; and where humbug goes hand in hand 
with economy, the gains are all the greater. | 
New whims, and schemes, and sciences, 
are daily and nightly brought forward for the 
attention and patronage of our “enlightened 
citizens,’’— their name is legion,—and al-' 
though we cannot but award to a part of 
them the merit of probable truth, by fara 
larger portion are only a compound of false- 
hood and ingenuity, devised as the means 
for obtaining a living by imposing on the 
credulous and fleecing the gullible. 

In the midst of such a variety of notions, 
one cannot be too particular in his selection 
and his credence, for apparent humbug may 
have truth at its foundation, and seeming 
truth may be but imposition. !t behooves 
all, then, whether they give their opinion in 
regard to new schemes to their friends a- 
lone, or, stili more,if the columns of a news- 
paper receive the account, that they may be 
impartial, until a fair and satisfactory exam- 
ination shall give good grounds for their 
opinions. 





Mscuanics are likely to be soon employed 
in this city, and at good wages for their la- 
bor. We have been informed by a contrac- 
tor, that there will soon be a demand for all 
the unemployed masons, carpenters and 
other mechanics, as contracts have been 
completed for erecting something like one 
hundred buildings in this city, during the 
next six months. We briefly notice this 
encouraging sign of the times, among many 
others, to show that however loudly people 
croak, they cannct stifle the merry sounds 
that ring from.the mechanic’s tools.— Bos- 
ton Bulletin. 


The Bunker Hill Monument, although 220 
feet high, is 320 feet below the level of the cross 
on St. Peter’s at Rome ; 140 lower than the cross 
on St. Paul’s at London; and 135 less than the 
Pantheon at Paris. It is 18 feet higher than 
the monument at London; 80 feet higher than 
the Column of the Palace Vendome at Paris; 55 
feet lower than the Washington Monument at 
Baltimore ; 100 feet higher than Pompey’s Pillar 
at Alexandria; and 80 feet higher than the Tro- 
jan Pillar at Rome. 








Darinxinc.—The effect of lime applied to 
trees is to cause them to put forth leaves 
and produce fruit early, but then it kills 
them. The effect of wine upon man is stim- 
ulating, and makes him thrust forth flowers 
of wit, but then it shortens his life.. 





There are said to be two scripture proofs 
that females do not go to heaven. First, 
(Rev. xi., i.) —‘tAnd there appeared a great 
wonder in heaven; lo! a woman!” Second, 
(ibid viii., i.) ‘*There was silence in hea- 





edge, (if knowledge it may be ealled,) in, 


| Canes CusninG is about to be married, 
‘says the Washsngton correspondent of the 
| Lowell Courier, to Miss Harper, of Balti- 
‘more, She is described as being very intel 


'ligent, amiable, and beautiful, and witha) an 
heiress to a large estate. Miss H. is the 
grand daughter of Charles Carroll, of Car- 


roltoa, and the daughter of the distinguish- 
ed Robert Goodhue Harper, of Maryland, 
for many years one of the most able mem- 
bers of Congress, and one of the most clo- 
quent men in the Union. 


boTue Jury, in the case of Corlies, al- 
ter an absence of a few minutes returned with 
this verdict,—that Mr. Corlies came to his 
death by means of a wound in his head, 
caused by a pistol ball; fired by some per- 
son or persons tothe Jurors unknown. Mr. 
and Mrs. Colton and all other persons in 
custody on suspicion, were then discharged, 





Parinzav.—This well known individual 
will shortly return to Canada. He has been 
allewed to draw on the Canadian treasury 
for $4000, the amount of his salary as Spea- 
ker of the House of Representatives, re- 
maining unpaid on the breaking out of the 
rebellion. 





5c Seven thousad three hundred and 
forty-one husbands may be had in Wiscon- 
sin Territory;—such is the surplus of the 
male population over the female. What 
single lady of thirty-two and upwards would 
not emigrate ? 





(> A lively country girl had a bashful lover 
whose name was Locke. She got out of pa- 
tience with himat last, and in her anger declar- 
ed that Shakespeare had not said half as many 
bad things as he ought to about Shy-Locke. 





{> An editor ‘‘out West” charged an editor 
“down East” with writing consumplive articles. 
The down-easter asked what else could be ex- 
pected when he had nothing but pale ink to 
write with? He was excused. 


What is more beautiful to the mind’s eye than 
a youth in the vigor of his days, with checks as 
radiant as‘the morning, and a brown eye bril- 
liant as the sun, witha long nine in his mouth, 
and a great chew of tobacco in his cheek ? 


‘Pa, do you know where they get this 
dark colored sand to put on writing?” ‘I 
don’t my dear; pray do you?” “I don’t 
know certain, but I guess-they get it in San- 
dusky.” Go into the house this minute. 


Gain all you can, and what you gain, keep 
with care; what you keep, increase, and 
what you increase, bestow on good works: 








Our life begins like the church service, 
with music, and afterwards come teaching 
and repentance. 





("The Lilinois Legislature has repealed the 
charter of the Mormons at Nauvoo, and abolish- 
ed the Nauvoo Military Legion. 





{i> It is said that the ladies are decidedly ia 





ven about the space of halfan hour.” 


fevor of the “ right of visitation,” 
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A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS, 


BY SIMON SOMEBODY. 

Walking the other day with a valued 
friend who had been confined a week or 
two bv sickness to his room, he remarked 
hat a husband might learn a good lesson 
by being confined occasionally to his 
house, by having in this way an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the cares and never- 
ending toils of his wife, whose burthen 
and duties and patient endurance he 
might never have otherwise understood. 
‘There isa great deal in this thought, 
perhaps enough for an ‘‘editorial.” Men, 
especially young men, are called by their 
business during the day mostly away 
from home, returning only at the hours 
for meals, and as they then sce nearly the 
came routine of duty, they begin to think 
it is their own let to perfom all the 
drudgery, and to be exercised with all 
the weight of care and responsibility.— 


their own part. The fact is, men often| your hunger, and find a resting place fo, 
lose their interests in their homes by your head when weary, or a nurse fee 
their own neglect to make their homes | you chamber when diseased ? . 
interesting and pleasant. Itshouldnever| Why did she leave the bright hear;) 
be forgotten that the wife has her rights,as| of her youthful days? Why did yq), 
sacred after marriage as before—and a/ask her to give up the enjoyments ¢f , 
good husband’s devotion to the wife after|happy home! Was it simply to dar, 
marriage will concede to her quite as| your stockings, mend your clothes, taj, 
much attention as his gallantry did while|care of your children, and watch oye, 
a lover. If it be otherwise, he most gen-| your sick bed? Was it simply to co), 
erally is at fault. duce to your own comfort —or was thie), 
Take a few examples. Before mar-|some understanding that she was to | 
riage a young man would feel some deli-| made happy in her connection with, t{,, 
cacy about accepting an invitation to| man she dared to love. 
spend an evening in company where his| Nor is itsufficient answerthat you rep), 
lady-love had not been invited. After | that you give her a home—that you feed 
marriage is he always as particular ?—/and clothe her. You do this for you, 
During the days of courtship, his gallant-| help : you would do this for an indiffer- 
ry would demand that he should make | ent house-keeper. She is your wife ani 








himself agreeable to her ; after marriage 
it often happens that he thinks more of 
being agreeable to himself. How often 
it happens that married men, after having 
been from home the live-long day, du- 


unless you attend to her wants, and jy, 
some way answer the reasonable expec- 
tions you raised by your attention befor, 
marriage, you need not wonder if she }) 
dejected, and her heart sink into insensj 


ring which the wife has toiled at her du- bility ; but if this be so, think well whi: 
ties, go at evening again to some place of }is the cause of it. We repeat it, very 
amusement, and leave her to toilon alone,|few women make indifferent wives. 
uncheered and unhappy. How often it| whose feelings have not met with some 


But such a man has a very wrong view of happens that her kindest offices pass un-|outward shock, by the indifference 0; 


the case; he needs an opportunity for 
more extended observation, and it is per- 
haps for this very reason that a kind 
Providence arrests him by sickness, that 
he may learn in pain what he would fail 
to observe in health. We have seen re- 
ceatly a good many things said in the 
papers to wives, especially to young 
wives, exposing their faults, perhaps 
magnifying them, and expounding to 


them, in none of the kindest terms, their | 


duty and the offices pertaining to a wo- 
man’s sphere. Now, we believe that 
wives, as a whole, are really better than 
they are generally admitted to be. We 
doubt if there can be found a large num- 
her of wives who are disagreeable and 
negligent, without some palpable cold- 
ness or short-coming on the part of the 
husbands. So far as we have had an op- 
portunity for observation, they are far 
iiore devoted aud faithful than those who 
tvle themselves their lords, and who, by 
ihe customs of society, have other and 
xenerally more varied and pleasant du- 
ies to perform. We protest then against 
ilese lectures, so often and so obtrusively 
addressed to the ladies, and insist upon it 
(hat they must—most of them—have| 
been written by some fusty bachelor who 
new no better, or some inconsiderate 
husbands who deserve to have been oid 
vuchelors to the end of their lives. But 

there nothing to be said on the other 
ide? Are husbands so generally the 
rerfect, amiable, injured beings they are 
» offen represented ? Men sometimes 
‘clare that their wives’ extravagances 

ve picked their pockets—that their ne- 


cir peace,and their gentral disagreeable- 


observed, and unrewarded even by a/thoughtlessness of their husbands. | j 
smile, and her best efforts are condemned | our candid opinion, that in a large major- 
by her fault-finding husband. How of-jity of the instances of domestic miser, 
ten it happens, even when the evening is|the man is the aggressor. Reader, coi, 
spent at home, that it is employed in| sider these things. 

silent reading, or some other way that ere? Ete 
does not recognize the wife’s right to 

share in the enjoyments even of the fire- WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 
side, — 

Look, ye husbands, a moment, and re-! BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
member what your wives were when 
you took them, not from compulsion, but} I have speculated a great deal upor 
from your choice ; a choice based, pro-| matrimony. I have seen young and beau- 
bably, on what you then considered her | tiful women, the pride of the gay circles. 
superiority to all others. She was young; married—as the world says—well !—- 
|—perhaps the idol of a happy home ;| Some have moved into costly houses, and 
|she was gay and blithe as the lark, and | their friends have all come and looked at 
the brothers and sisters at the father’s their fine furniture and their splendid 
fireside cherished her as an object of en- arrangements for happiness, and thes 
dearment. Yet she left all to join her) have gone away and committed them to 
destiny with yours : to make your home the sunny hopes, cheerfully and without 
happy, and to do all that a woman’s love fear. It is natural to be sanguine for the 
could prompt and woian’s ingenuity de- | young, and at such times I am carried 
vise, to meet your wishes and lighten the away by similar feelings. I love to get un- 
burdens which might press upon you in| observed into a corner,and watch the bride 
your pilgrimage. She, of course, had in her white attire, with her smiling face 
her expectations too. She could not en- and soft eyes moving before me in their 
tertain feelings which promised so much, pride of life, weave a waking dream of 
without forming some idea of reciproca-| her future happiness and persuade mysel/ 
tion on your part, and she did expect you that it will be true. : 
would after marriage perform those kind| I think how they will sit upon the lux- 
offices of which you were so lavish inthe urious sofa as the twilight falls, and 
days of betrothment. She became your! build gay hopes, and murmur in low 
wife-—left her own home for yours— tones the now unforbidden tenderness. 
burst asunder, as it were, the bands of and how thrillingly the allowed kisses, 
love which had bound her to her father’s | and the beautiful endearments of we«- 
fireside, and ity no other boon than ded life, will make even their parting 
your affections ; left, it may be, the ease joyous, and how gladly they will come 
and delicacy of a home of indulgence—|back from the crowd and the empty 
and now, what must be her feelings, if mirth, and of the gay to each other's 

















she gradually awakes to the consciousness ‘quiet company. I picture to myself that 
that you love her less than before; that! young creature, who blushes, even now. 


leas } _} . se 8 ‘ . . : - . . 
e gaming table ; but this is generally your evenings are spent abroad, you only | at his hesitating caresses, listening exger-~ 


wicked excuse of a wicked life on come homeat all to satisfy the demands of ly for his footsteps as the night steals on, 
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——— 
and wishing that he would come and 


when he enters at last, and with an affec- 
tion as undying as his pulse, folds her to 
his bosom. [can feel the very tide that 
woes flowing through his heart, and gaze 
with him on her graceful form as she 
moves about him for the kind offices of 
affection, soothing all his unquiet cares, 
and making him forget even himseil, in 
her young and unshadewing beauty. 

I go forward for years, and see her 
luxuriant hair put soberly away from 
her brow, her girlish graces ripened into 
dignity, and bright loveliness into chas- 
tened affection. Her husband looks on 
her with a proud eye, and shows her the 
came fervent love and the delicate atten- 
tions which first won her, and fair chil- 
dren are grown up about them, and they 
go on full of honor and untroubled years, 
and are remembered when they die. | 
love to dream thus when I go to give the 
young bride joy. It is the natural ten- 
dency and feeling touched by loveliness, 
that fears nothing for itself, and if ever | 
vield to durker feeling, it is because the 
light of the picture is changed. Lam not 
fond of dwelling upon such changes, and 
I will not minutely now. Lf allude to it 
only because I trust that my simple page 
will be read by some of the young and 
beautiful beings who move daily across 
my path, and [ would whisper to them, 
as they glide by, joyously and confident- 
ly, the secrets of an unclouded future. 

’ The picture I have drawn above is not 
peculiar. It is colored like the fancies 
of the bride; and many, oh! many an 
hour will she sit, with the rich jewels 
Jying loose in her fingers, and dream such 
dreams as these. She believes them too 
—and she goes on for a while undeceived. 
The evening is not too long while they 
talk of plans of happiness, and the quiet 


of his burning ambition, to come and 
listen to the ** voice of thecharmer.” It 
will bewilder him at first, but it will not 
long ; and then think you that an idle 
blandish ment will chain the mind that has 
been used for years to an equal commu- 
nion? Think you he will give up, for a 
weak dalliance, the animating themes of 
men, and the search into the mysteries of 
knowledge ? Oh! no, lady! believe me 
—no! Trust not your influence to such 
light fetters! Credit not the old-fash- 
ioned absurdity that woman’s is a secon- 
dary lot—ministering to the necessities 
of her Jord and master! It is a higher 
destiny I would award you. If your im- 
'mortality is as complete and your gift of 
‘mind as capable as ours, | would charge 
/you to water the undying bud, and give 
it a healthy culture, and open its beauty 
(to the sun, and then you may hope, that 
/when your life is bound with another, 
| yon will go on equally, and with a fel- 
‘lowship that shall pervade every earthly 
‘interest ! 


eT 
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THE TRIUMPH OF HOPE. 


‘* Hope springs eterna! inthe human breast, 
Man never is but always to be biest.”? 


In the pursuits and conditions of men, there 
exists an endless variety. Some are wafted 
smoothly down the stream of life by prosperous 
gales; while around others the winds how], and 
the storms of adversity gather thick and dark,— 
One is almost overpowered by the raging bil- 
lows; while another is just encountering the 
fury of the tempest. Some tread the vale of 
poverty; while others enjoy all the luxuries of 
wealth. Joy and animation lighten up the coun- 
tenance of one; while another is marked with 
the deep lineaments of despair. Around the 
brows of some are entwined the fadeless wreaths 
of fame ; while others have toiled in vain to ob- 











She cheers the philanthropist with prospects otf 
wide-spread happiness, when “ man’s inhumanity 
to man”’ shall no longer fill the world with woe 
and misery ; and she bids the humble christian 
gird himself with the penoply of truth, for ult.- 
mate victory shall crown his self-denying labors 

Nor are such inducements to action lost. ‘The 
student secludes himself from the world and de 

votes the brightest part of his earthly existence 
tothe pursuits of knowledge; cheered by the 
glorious prospects of final success. The man 
of business determines that riches and honor 
shall be his, cost though they may his most stren- 
uous exertions. The philanthropist extends his 
sphere of labor and usefulness ; and the poor and 
needy rise up aud call him blessed. And he 
whose treasure is in heaven, feels his heart glow 
with holy zealin his Master’s cause, and finds 
his path is growing brighter and brighter ae he 
approaches the consummation of his glorious 
hope. 

Bot disappointment and misfortune are inex- 
trieably interwoven with our very being. Dis- 
ease spreads gloom over the prospects of the 
youthful aspirants to distinetfon in knowledge; or 
* Envy and her hatefu! brood of heli” conspire to 
wound his finely wrought sensibility, and render 
him the object of slander and hate. “ Riches 
take to themselves wings and fly away” and 
their possessor often finds himself ready, amid 
the wreck of his fortune, to yield to the fury of 
the storm; to rush to the intoxicating bowl, or 
to the suicide’s grave. The philanthropist who 
seeks the alleviation of human misery from no 
selfish considerations feels tempted to repress 
his anxiety and smother his benevolence for a 
world where he meets nothing but ingratitude 
and unkindness. And even he whose hold 
fixed on beaven, when the cares and tempiations 
of life press hard upon him, feels as though he 
was forsaken of his Father and his God. In 
such seasons as these may be seen the benign 
influence of hope. Her magic wand dissipates 
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meal js still pleasant with delightful no- | tain any station of honor or distinction. One| the clouds and mists that surround us, and lights 


velty of mutual reliance and attention. — 

There comes soon, however, a time 
when personal topics become bare and 
wearisome, and slight attentions will not 
alone keep up the social excitement. 
There are intervals of silence, and detec- 
ted symtoms of weariness, and the hus- 
band first, in his manhood, breaks in up- 
on the hours they were to spend together. 
! cannot follow it circumstantially. There 
come long hours of unhappy restlessness, 
and terrible misgivings of each other’s 
worth and affection, till by and by, they 
can conceal their uneasiness no longer, 
and go out separately to seek relief, and 
lean upon a hollow world for support 
which one who was their lover and 
friend could not give them ! 

Heed this, ye who are winning by 
your innocent beauty, the affections of 
high minded and thinking beings! Re- 
member that he will give up the brother 
of his heart witlr whom he has had, ever, 
1 fellowship of mind—the society of his 
cotemporary runners in the race of fame, 
who have held with a stern companion— 
ship—and frequently in his passionate 
love, he will break away from the arena 


class, when they have arrived at years of discre-~ 
; tion and understanding, marx out for themselves 
/a course in life, and steadily maintain it to the 
end of their mortal existence; while another 
class are fluctuating and vacillating, 
* To nothing fixed but Jove of change;”’ 

and still another class fold their hands, like the 
sluggard, in indolence, and sink into oblivion, 
after they have made afew momentary struggles 
io avoid the doom of poverty and ignominy. 

Now if we comprehend the secret workings 
of their minds, as revealed in their outward ac- 
tions we shall find the hearts of the one class 
animated by the bright rays of hope; while 
despair broods over the other, rendering even 
life a burden and a curse. Jt is hope that opens 
to man the future, fires his soul with ardor and 
reveals tohis admiring gaze bright visions of 
success that await his efforts. She holds out 





the sparkling cup and bids him drink its contents. | 


To the student, she exhibits fame and distinction | 


en courts. She uncovers the “ Pierian Spring 
and bids him queneh his thirst in its pure and un- 
failing waters. To the man of business, she of- 
fers honor and wealth at the end of his ‘abor.— 





as a sure reward of his toil. She opens to him the | 


“Temple of Fame” and bids him tread its gold- often, as they crowd and jostle one another, the 
»| jug of some one of them falls upon the pavement 


up our pathway with golden beams of cheering 
light. A thrill of joy darts through the languish- 
ing victim of disease ; and he, in fancy, breathes 
again the pure air of his native vale, and steps 
forth with the firm elasticity of health. New 
avenues to wealth are opened to kindle anew (he 
ardor of him who survives the wreck of his for- 
tune; and new objects of benevolence, and bet- 
ter prospects of a just reward of his self-denying 
labors, are constantly held out to cheer and en- 
courage the philanthropist end christian. 


** Eternal hope! when yonder spheres sublime, 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time, 
‘Thy joyous youth began ;—but not to fade— 

When all the sister planets have decayed. 

When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And hea veu’s last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o’er the ruin smile 

And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile. 


Woodstock, VI. 


L. 








A Scarprure Iniustration.—In Mr. Per- 
kin’s new work on Persia, he tells us that “the 
girls carry water in jugs called pitchers, siung 

a rope over the shoulder; the girls flock 
around the fountains to fill their pitchers, and 


and is dashed in pieces. Here is ‘ the pitcher 
broken at the fountain,’ [Eccl. xii. 6, irreparably 
broken—its value and usefulness at an end—the 
emblem of old age and the end of life.” 
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POBCTRY. 








On a Woman's Iuconstancy. 





BY SIR ROBERT AYTON. 





The author of the following verses, which for 
liarmony and elegance of fancy, have rarely been 
surpassed, was Private Secretary to the Queen 
of Denmark, wife of James VI. He wrote seve- 
ral beautiful Latin poems, which may be found 
in the Deliciae Poetarum Scotorum. It is to be 
regretted that but few of his English poems have 





Gone is ambition! passion! hope ! 
That flattered me erewhile, 

Ané rich plebeians flout and frown, 
If] now dare to smile. 





beautiful beings who move daily aml 
my path, and I would whisper to they, 
as they glide by, joyously and confide,,;. 


ly, the secrets of an uncloaded future. 














WOMAN AND MARRIAGE. 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





Ihave speculated a great deal upon 


The picture I have drawn above js Not 
peculiar. It is colored like the fancie; 
of the bride ; and many, oh! many ;, 
hour will she sit, with the rich jewel 
Jying loose in her fingers, and dream suc! 
dreams as these. She believes them to, 


matrimony. I have seen young and beau-| __ and she goes on for a while undeceiye,, 


tiful women, the pride of the gay circles, 
married-—as the world says—well !—- 


been preserved.—Ep. 


[ loved thee once, I'll love thee no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame ; 

Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason | should be the same ? 

fle that can love unloved again, 

Hath better store of love than brain. 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 


Nothing could have my love o’erthrown 
[f thou hadst still continued mine ; 
Yea, if thou hldst remained thy own, — 
1 might, perchance have yet been thine; 
But thou thy freedom did recal, 
‘That it thou might elsewhere enthral, 
And then how could [ but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain. 


When new desires had conquered thee, 
And changed the object of thy will, 
It had been lethargy in me, 
No constancy, to love thee still ; 
Yea, it had been asin to go 
And prostitute affection so, 
Since we are taught no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 


Yet do thou glory in thy choice ; 

Thy choice, of his good fortune boast, 
I'l] neither grieve, nor yet rejoice, 

To see him gain what I have lost: 
The height of my disdain shall be, 
To laugh at him, to blush for thee , 

To love thee still, but go no more 

A begging at a beggars door. 


ne 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


Sragment. 

When life was bright, and youth was mine, | 

I reigned it like a queen, | 

When lovers knelt before my feet 
Ofhigh and noble mien. 


My looks, my thoughts, my actions all, 
Were still the sweetest, best, 

And trooping friends all welcomed me 
A dear and honored guest. 


Envy concealed her arrows then 
With flattery’s magic guile, 

And plumed heads bowed lowly down, 
If then I cetgned to smile. 


But wealth passed by, and youth too fled, 
And then came harrowing care, 

And o’er the tablet of the past 
| weep fond records there. 


My cheek is wan, my eyes are dim, 
Mine hair is growing grey, 

Young faults are all corrected now ; 
But friends—Ah, where are they ? 


Poor am | now, and friendless too, 
No pride sits on my brow, 
And lam changed, I’m sadly changed, 


_with himon her graceful form as she 


and making him 


their friends have all come and looked at 
their fine furniture and their splendid 
arrangements for happiness, and they 
have gone away and committed them to 
the sunny hopes, cheerfully and without 
fear. dt is natural to be sanguine for the 
young, and at such times I am carried 
away by similar feelings. I love to get un- 
observed into a corner,and watch the bride 
in her white attire, with her smiling face 
and soft eyes moving before me in their 
pride of life, weave a waking dream of 
her future happiness and persuade myself 
that it will be true. 

I think how they will sit upon the lux- 
urious sofa as the twilight falls, and 
build gay hopes, and murmur in low 
tones the now unforbidden tenderness, 
and how thrillingly the allowed kisses, 
and the beautiful endearments of wed- 
ded life, will make even their parting 
joyous, and how gladly they will come 
back frora the crowd and the empty 
mirth, and of the gay to each other’s 
quiet company. I picture to myself that 
young creature, who blushes, even now, 
at his hesitating caresses, listening eager- 
ly for his footsteps as the night steals on, 
and wishing that he would come and 
when he enters at last, and with an affec- 
tion as undying as his pulse, folds her to 
his bosom. I can feel the very tide that 
goes flowing through his heart, and gaze 

















| 


moves about him for the kind offices of 
affection, pares all his unquiet cares, 
orget even himself, in 
her young and unshadowing beauty. 
I go forward for years, and see her 
luxuriant hair put soberly away from 
her brow, her girlish graces ripened into 
dignity, and bright loveliness into chas- 


her with a proud eye, and shows her the 
same fervent love and the delicate atten- 
tions which first won her, and fair chil- 


light of the picture ischanged. Iam not 
fond of dwelling upon such changes, and 
I will not zninutely now. I allude to it 





Yes—Yes, I’m chastened now. 


The evening is not too long while they 
talk of plans of happiness, and the quie: 


Some have moved into costly houses, and| meal js still pleasant with delightful » 


velty of mutual reliance and attention, — 

There comes soon, however, a tiy,, 
when personal topics become bare an, 
wearisome, and slight attentions wil] p,: 
alone keep up the social excitemen; 
There are intervals of silence, and detec. 
ted symtoms of weariness, and the hyys. 
band first, in his manhood, breaks in y,.. 
on the hours they were to spend togethe, 
I cannot follow it circumstantially. The), 
come long hours of unhappy restlessnes.. 
and terrible misgivings of each other’: 
worth and affection, till by and by, they 
can conceal their uneasiness no longer, 
and go out separately to seek relief, anc 
lean upon a hollow world for suppor: 
which one who was their lover ay 
friend could not give them ! 

Heed this, ye who are winning }; 
your innocent beauty, the affections ¢: 
high minded and thinking beings! Re. 
member that he will give up the brother 
of his heart with whom he has had, ever. 
a fellowship of mind—the society of ii: 
cotemporary runners in the race of fame 
who have held with a stern companion- 
ship—and frequently in his passionat: 
love, he will break away from the aren: 
of his burning ambition, to come an 
listen to the “* voice of the charmer.” |: 
will bewilder him at first, but it will not 
long ; and then think you that an idle 
blandishment will chain the mind that ha: 
been used for years to an equal commu- 
nion? Think you he will give up, for a 
weak dalliance, the animating themes of 
men, and the search into the mysteries of 
Knowledge ? Oh! no, lady ! believe me 
—no! Trust not your influence to such 
light fetters! Credit not the old-fash- 
ioned absurdity that woman’s is a secon- 
dary lot—ministering to the necessities 





tened affection. Her husband looks on ai inen lend Wl memeter! Yh feo higher 


destiny I would award you. If your im- 
mortality .is ascomplete and your gift of 
mind as capable as ours, I would charge 


dren are grown up about them, and they | 04 to water the undyin bud, and give 
go on full of honor and untroubled years, Y a healthy.culture, pol oan itn a 
and are remembered when they die. I)+, the sun, and then you may hope, that 
love to. dream thus when I go to give.the| when your life is bound with another, 
young bride joy. It.is the natural ten- you will go on equally, and with a fel- 
dency and feeling touched by doveliness, lowship that “hall 

that fears.nothing for itself, and ifever U) ip orest ! 


yield to darker feeling, it is because the 


pervade every earthly 
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